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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 

BY C. HARTE MEEEIAM. 

I. SOUTH CABOLINA. 

The town of Aiken is situated in the dry, sandy "Pine Barrens " 
of southern South Carolina. It is a great resort for invalids (es- 
pecially for those suffering from pulmonary diseases), the climate 
being dry and healthful. It is .the highest point on the Charles- 
ton railroad, having an altitude of over six hundred feet, and there 
are no streams or swamps in the vicinity. There is no water near 
excepting an exceedingly small stream which flows into a little 
pond two miles distant, the outlet of which empties into several 
larger ponds between Graniteville and Langley, Ave and eight 
miles west of the town. 

The woods, which consist mainly of pine trees, abound with 
bright green lizards (Anolius Carolinensis) , which, like the cha- 
meleon, possess the power of changing their color to a greenish- 
yellow and a dark reddish-brown. There is also another species 
of lizard (Scleroporus undulatus), which somewhat resembles the 
" horned toad" of our western plains ; it is longer, however, and 
more slender and its throat and the sides of its belly are of a bright 
metallic greenish-blue color. Both of these species run about on 
old logs and rail fences and seem to take especial delight in climb- 
ing among the fragrant jessamines (Oelsemium sempervirens) , 
which are very abundant in some parts of the woods. When dis- 
turbed they generally take to some tree, which thej' climb with 
astonishing rapidity ; the back of the latter species so closely 
resembles the bark as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. 

To the entomologist, Aiken may prove a more fruitful locality 
than to the ornithologist, since there are many bright colored and 
beautiful species of butterflies ; but even these lose their attrac- 
tions when compared with the endless varieties and curiously 
formed species of Coleoptera. One species of the latter in partic- 
ular (Phanazus carnifex) reminds us of the Brazilian beetles ; it is 
about three-quarters of an inch long, is of the brightest green color, 
and has a large reddish violet shield on the fore part of its back, 
out of which grows an immense horn that hangs over the back. 
(6) 
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Now, after having given the readers of the Naturalist a gen- 
eral idea of the locality, I will proceed to consider my more par- 
ticular friends, the birds. 

Arriving at Aiken on the 14th of March, I commenced collecting 
on the same day, and remained there three weeks, during which 
time one hundred and fifty-three specimens were prepared. • Owing 
to the unusual tardiness of the season, many, and in fact most, of 
the spring birds had not arrived up to the time of leaving. About 
the 14th of March, I found the yellow-rumped warbler (Dendrceca 
coronata) very abundant : on the 1 7th the pine-creeping warbler 
(D. pinus) first made its appearance, after which time it was quite 
common ; it was very appropriately named the pine-creeping war- 
bler, as I never, except on one occasion, saw it alight, even for an 
instant, on anything but a pine tree ; here it would sit by the hour 
and warble out its sweet song. On the 21st, I heard a delicate 
chirp above my head, and, looking up, saw a small bird on the 
top of one of the tallest pine trees ; it was too high to be recog- 
nized, so I shot it, and found to my great delight that it was the 
yellow-throated warbler (D. Dominica). The black and white 
creeper (Mniotilta varia) was seen on the 18th, from which time 
afterwards it was common. A few Maryland yellow-throats (Geo- 
thlypis trichas) arrived on the 31st, but were not numerous. The 
hermit thrush (Turdus Pallasii) and the robin (Planesticus migra- 
torius) were quite plentiful when I arrived. Mocking birds (Mi- 
mus polyglottus) did not become numerous until about the 25th, 
after which time they "fairly filled the air with their rich medley 
of inexhaustibly varied notes, the singers leaping in restless 
ecstasy from branch to branch, with drooping wings and spread 
tail, or flitting from thicket to thicket as they sang.'^ I observed 
but one cat-bird ( Galeoscoptes Oarolinensis) and that was on the 
4th of April ; the brown thrush or long-tailed thrasher (Harpo- 
rhynchus rnfus) was very common on and after March 19th. 

I shot a pewee or phoebe bird (Sayornis fuscus) on the 15th, 
after which time they were often seen. Our common kingbird, or 
beebird (Tyranmis Oarolinensis) arrived on the 4th of April, 
when it immediately commenced its usual noisy abuse of all the 
other species, both large and small, especially the former. On 
the 22d, I shot one blue-headed vireo {Vireo solitarius), which was 
the only one seen ; the white-eyed vireo (V. Noveboracensis) , how- 
ever, was quite common on and after the 27th. The great Carolina 
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wren ( Thryothorus Ludovicianus) , though a resident, was first ob- 
served about the 27th, after which time its pleasant song was often 
heard. The blue-gray gnatcatchers (Polioptila ccerulea) arrived 
on the 21st, and soon became very common ; the ruby-crowned 
kinglets (Eegulus calendula) appeared on the same day, and were 
equally numerous. Rough-winged swallows (Stelgidopteryx serri- 
pennis), in large numbers, arrived about the 22d. Hawks of all 
kinds were rare ; one fish hawk (Pandion Oarolinensis) was ob- 
served at Langley's Pond eight miles below here, and occasionally 
a Buteo was seen sailing above Aiken, but too high for the spe- 
cies to be determined. Bluebirds (Sialia sialis) were quite plenti- 
ful and were probably resident ; they commenced nesting about the 
1st of April, as did the blue jays and Carolina chickadees. I shot 
one loggerhead shrike (Collurio Ludovicianus); this species was 
quite rare. The common yellow bird (Chrysomitris tristis) was 
occasionally met with, and the pine finch (C. pinus) was very 
abundant. Chipping sparrows (Spizella socialis) were very plenti- 
ful, as were the field sparrows (8. pusilla), song sparrows (Melo- 
spiza melodia), white-throated sparrows (Zonotrichia albicollis), 
black or common snowbirds (Junco hyemalis), and the bay-winged 
bunting (Pooecetes gramineus) . 

The following is a list of the birds observed at Aiken, South 
Carolina, between March 14th and April 5th, 1873. 

Turdus Pallasii Cab. (Hermit Thrush), abundant. 9 spns. procured. 

Planesticus migratorius Linn. (Common Robin), common. 

Mimus polyglottus Boie (Mocking Bird), arrived about March 25th, common. 1 spn. 

Galeoscoptes Oarolinensis Baird (Oat Bird), arrd. April 4, rare. 

Sialia sialis Baird (Bluebird), abundant. 2 spns. 

Regulus calendula Licht. (Ruby-crowned'Kinglet), arrd. Mar.21st, abundant. 6 spns. 

PolioptilacamileaSclat. (Blue-gray Gnatcatcher),arrd. March 21st, common, 4 spns. 

Lophophanes bicolor Bonap. (Tufted Titmouse), very numerous. 12 spns. 

Parus Oarolinensis Aud. (Carolina Chickadee), common. 4 spns. 

Sitta Carolinensis Gmelin (White-bellied Nuthatch), not common. 2 spns. 

Sitta pusilla Latham (Brown-headed Nuthatch), rare. 2 spns. 

Certhia Americana Bonap. (Brown Creeper), rather common. 2 spns. 

Thryothorus Ludovicianus Bonap. (Gt. Carolina Wren), not common. 2 spns. 

Geothlypis trichas Cab. (Maryland Yellow-throat), not common. 1 spn. 

Dendroeca coronata Gray (Yellow-rumped Warbler), very common. 8 spns. 

Dendroeca pinus Baird (Pine-creeping Warbler) , arrd. March 17, common. 18 spns. 

Dendroeca Dominica Baird (Yellow-throated Warbler), March 21st, rare. 1 spn. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis Baird (Rough-winged Swallow), arrd. March 22, common. 

2 spns. 
Vireo Noveboraeensis Bonap. (White-eyed Vireo), arrd. March 27, very common. 3 

spns. 
Vireo solitarius Vieill. (Blue-headed Vireo), arrd. March 22, rare. 1 spn. 
Collurio Ludovicianus Baird (Loggerhead Shrike), rare. 1 spn. 
Chrysomitris tristis Bonap. (Yellowbird), not common. 2 spns. 
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Chrysomitris pinus Bonap. (Pine Finch), very abundant. 9 spns. 

Poecetes gramineus Baird (Bay-winged Finch), common. 3 spns. 

Zonotrichia albicollis Bonap. (White-throated Sparrow), abundant. 6 spns. 

Junco hyemalis Sclat. (Snowbird), common. 2 spns. 

Spizella pusilla Bonap. (Field Sparrow), common. 2 spns. 

Spizella socialis Bonap. (Chipping Sparrow), common. 2 spns. 

Melospiza melodia Baird (Song Sparrow), common. 2 spns. 

Melospiza palustris Baird (Swamp Sparrow), rather common. 1 spn. 

Cardinalis Virginianus Bonap. (Redbird), common. 6 spns. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus Vieill. (Chewink), common. 3 spns. 

Agelseus phoeniceus Vieill. (Red-winged Blackbird), not common. 1 spn. 

Stumella magna Sw. (Meadow Lark), not common, 

Cyanura cristata Sw. (Blue Jay), common. 4 spns. 

Corvus ossifragus Wilson (Fish Crow), not common. 

Tyrannus Carolinensis Baird (King Bird), arrd. April 4, common. 1 spn. 

Sayornis fuscus Baird (Pewee), common. 5 spns. 

Ceryle alcyon Boie (Belted Kingfisher), rare. 

Pieus villosus Linn. (Hairy Woodpecker), rare. 1 spn. 

Picks borealis Vieill. (Red-cockaded Woodpecker), rare. 1 spn. 

Sphyropicus varius Baird (Yellow-bellied Woodpecker), common. 4 spns. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus Sw. (Yellow-bellied Woodpecker), not common. 1 spn. 

Colaptes auratus Sw. (Yellow-shafted Flicker), common. 2 spns. 

Hypotriorehis cblumbarius Gray (Pigeon Hawk), rare. 1 spn. 

Tinnunculus sparverius Vieill. (Sparrow Hawk), not common. 1 spn. 

Cathartes aura Illig. (Turkey Buzzard), common. 1 spn. 

Cathartes atratus Lesson (Black Vulture), not common. . 

Zenffidura Carolinensis Bonap. (Common Dove), common. 2 spns. 

Ortyx Virginianus Bonap. (Common Quail), abundant. 1 spn. 

Butorides virescens Bonap. (Green Heron), not common. 1 spn. 

iEgialitis vociferus Cassin (Kildeer),not common. 

Philohela minor Gray (American Woodcock), rare. 

Tringoides macularius Gray (Spotted Sandpiper), not common. 
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BY DR. C. C. PARRY. 
No. 1. 

Having been connected with the exploring expedition of Captain 
W. A. Jones into Northwestern Wyoming during the past season 
(1873), the botanical results have proved of such unexpected in- 
terest that I have obtained the permission of Captain Jones to 
anticipate the more detailed official report by preparing for imme- 
diate publication a brief sketch of the general botanical features 
of the region passed oyer, with notices of rare plants and descrip- 
tions of new species collected on the route. 

Fort Bridger to Camp. Brown. Leaving the point of rendez- 
vous at Fort Bridger on the 12th of June, our route followed a 



